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FOREWORD 



DESIGNING EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE, an eight-state project, 
involves a study of society as it may exist in 1980, in an attempt to identify 
needed changes in education and to examine ie planning and change 
processes whereby these improvements may be brought about. 

In designing the project, the policy board adopted the procedure of 
asking outstanding scholars from various disciplines to develop papers 
representing their best thinking regarding projections for the future. In 
addition, educators were asked to relate these projects to education and 
to draw implications for the future of education. Finally, other individuals 
were asked to analyze the planning and change processes and how society 
should go about making changes in education to meet the needs of the 
future. Each participating state appointed a project coordinator, an advisory 
committee and study committees to carry out related activities of the 
state and to help assure the effective planning and conducting of the project. 

Reports of the first conference held in Denver, Colorado, June 
29-30 and July 1, 1966, are contained in the publication. Prospective 
Changes in Society by 1980. Reports of the second conference held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 24-26, 1966, are contained in the publication. 
Implications for Education of Prospective Changes in Society. This docu- 
mmt includes the reports of the third conference held in Scottsdale, Arizona, 
April 3-5, 1967. 

This project continues to be one of the most exciting and significant 
projects of our time. It is my sincere hope that it will be of value to the 
citizens of this country in helping to bring about the needed improvements 
in education. 

Byron W. Hansford 
Chairman, Policy Board 
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INTRODUCTION 



Is it feasible — or even desirable — ^to plan for changes that may be 
needed in education by 1980? Questions along this line have been asked, 
or implied, by many people during the course of this project. Some 
educators and laymen have frankly stated that the problems of today are 
so complex and demanding that it is fruitless to devote time and effort 
to prospective problems of the future. Others point out that, in a funda- 
mental sense, the future is with us now; that the children presently enrolled 
in kindergartens will have graduated from high school by 1980 and will 
be legally qualified to vote soon thereafter; and that the kind of educational 
program provided during the next few years will have significant implica- 
tions for the kind and quality of decisions made by the citizens of the 
nation during coming years. 

This project is not concerned with the development of a detailed 
plan for education in 1980 in the participating states; instead it is devoted 
to the process of assisting each of the states to attempt to determine the 
changes (improvements) that should be made and to develop appropriate 
plans to meet those needs. It is concerned with the process of planning 
for the future, and of establishing priorities to help to assure not only that 
present problems and needs are met but also that the states will be better 
prepared to meet emerging needs. The ultimate focus is on improving 
the organization and operation of the state agencies for education, but 
this cannot be done without ascertaining changes that are needed in the 
educational program, in instruction and learning, and in local school 
organization and operation — since the state agency must be prepared to 
provide the leadership and services required to meet these emer^g 
developments. 

Planning is not a process of speculating on probable developments 
and preparing a theoretical blueprint for meeting needs. Rather it is a 
process of attempting to determine appropriate goals and objectives, obtain- 
ing and analyzing pertinent information that will bring into focus present 
and emerging problems and needs, and obtaining agreement on steps and 
procedures that are designed to meet those needs so the objectives can be 
attained. 

The process of effecting needed changes is equally difficult. Unless 
the citizens understand the need for making changes, and are convinced 
that the changes will result in improvements in education, these changes 
— ^regardless of their importance — are not likely to be made. This report. 
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iucluding papers prepared for the third conference, is devoted basically 
to the process of planning and effecting needed changes in education. 

The basic design for this project, including both the area and 
individual state aspects, was briefly explained in chapter 1 of the first 
conference report; further information was provided in the Introduction 
(pp. ix and x) to the second report. Briefly the area aspects provided 
for three major conferences primarily for — ^but not restricted to — ^lay 
citizens and educators from the participating states. The first conference 
was devoted to Prospective Changes in Society by 1980 (the title of the 
report published in July, 1966). The second was concerned with Implica- 
tions for Education of Prospective Changes in Society (the report, with 
that tide, was published in January 1967). The third and final conference 
in this particular series was concerned with Planning and Effecting Needed 
Changes in Education, the tide of this report. 

Leading authorities were selected to prepare the papers included in 
each of these publications. 

During the second phase of this project, each of the participating 
states expects to complete the process of planning needed changes in 
education for the future, establishing priorities and implementing some of 
the most urgent changes. As a means of further assisting the states, reports 
will again be prepared by leading authorities and conferences held in the 
area and in the states on important aspects of planning and change such as: 
“The Educational Program of the Future”; “Local Schools and School 
Systems of the Future”; “State Educational Organization and Operation 
in the Future”; and “The Economics and Financing of Education in the 
Future”. 



Edgar L. Morphet 
Project Director 
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CHAPTER 1 

Strategic Variables in Planning 

Leonard A. Lecht* 

It is appropriate that a project involved in designing education for 
the future should be concerned with planning in all its aspects — economic, 
political, and social. Much has been written by educators, sociologists, 
economists, and others about planning — a term which has carried over 
into our everyday speech. We “plan” our lives as individuals; as communi- 
ties we “plan” our local school systems; nationally we strive to “plan” 
our economy to provide expanding employment opportunities sufficient 
to absorb the 1.5 million Americans who will be added to the labor force 
each year in the next decade. 

As an economist, I am naturally most concerned with economic 
planning and with the social consequences of economic planning. Yet a 
great deal of contemporary economics is also relevant for educational 
planning and many of the new programs under way, or under consideration, 
in education have significant economic implications. The kinds of educa- 
tional systems we can successfully plan, and the future our students will 
face after leaving school will depend, to a large extent, on the growth of 
the economy’s resources, and on the wisdom we exercise in utilizing these 
resources. In turn, the capacity of the economy to grow is very much 
affected by the skills and attitudes we develop in our young people as 
persons, as citizens, and as future members of the labor force. 

The subject of economic planning and its relationship to education 
can be approached in several different ways. One might be called the 
“social engineering” approach. The objective in this way of getting at 
planning is to describe how planning can be done — ^the institutional 
machinery required, the roles of the persons and the groups involved in 
plaiuiing, the strategies with the greatest probability of yielding a successful 
outcome — and to select and utilize effectively the best procedures in the 
planning process. An alternative route for an analysis of planning might 
be called the “strategic variables” approach. The aim in this approach 
is to get at some of the underlying problems in economic planning. Thus 
we should be able to develop insights into the relationship between 
economic planning and educational planning which can help to explain a 
variety of problems common to both. 

Either of these two ways of discussing planning can be useful. This 

* Director, Center for Priority Analysis, National Planning Association, Washington, D. C. Chair« 
man, Department of Economics and Sociology, Long Island University (1954-1962). Publications 
include: Goals, Priorities, and Dollars-^The Next Decade (1966); and The Dollar Cost of Our 
National Coals (1965). 
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2 Effecting Changes in Education 

paper will largely foUow the “strategic variables” approach because it 
offers an opportunity for raising some of the underlying problems in 
designing the educational systems of the future: what the educational 
objectives we accept are likely to cost, the resources that are likely to be 
available to support them, and possible routes for narrowing the gap 
between our resources and our aspirations in education. 

Performance Planning and Achievement Planning 

“Planning”, like “capitalism”, is a value-loaded term calculated to 
induce a reaction of warm approval — or of hostile negation — ^in the person 
who encounters it. To those who dislike the term, planning conjures up 
the image of a totalitarian society in which all men are equal but “some 
are more equal than others”. Soviet Russia in the Stalin period or con- 
temporary China are the stereotypes which come to mind. To those who 
react favorably to the term “planning”, the contrary images are produced. 
Planmng, in this context, calls forth the stereotype of a society such as 
Sweden with peipetual full employment, a high level of educational 
attainment, absence of extremes of wealth or poverty, and a highly devel- 
oped social welfare system. To the persons who react in this manner, 
planmng is synonymous with economic efficiency, social justice, and 
political rationality. 

If we are to escape from this semantic mirage, the planning which is 
relevant for the United States should be related to underlying problems 
which continually recur in different circumstances requiring redefinitions 
of objectives and new solutions. As seen by an economist with a sociological 
bent, these problems can be summarized in terms of two types of economic 
planning. One can be called “performance planning”. The problem in 
this kind of planmng is to translate the potential capacity of the economy 
to grow into high and rising levels of production and employment. The 
other ^e of planning can be called “achievement planning”. The problem 
in achievement planning is to make wise use of the output our economic 
machine produces. 

A brief digression into recent history can serve to illustrate the differ- 
ences between the two types of planning. Our economic planning in the 
1930’s was largely an experiment in performance planning. The main 
thrust of the planmng in that decade was directed at alleviating econo mi c 
hardship and, especially, at ending mass unemployment by improving the 
overall performance of the economy. As a result of the experience of the 
Great Depression and of World War II, full employment, economic growth, 
price stability and international economic balance have emerged as national 
objectives supported by a consensus embracing a broad range of opinion 
and interest groups. The most striking manifestation of the nation’s concern 
with its performance goals was the enactment by Congress of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 which created the President’s Council for Economic 



